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| THE D ANCING FEATHER, 
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| AMATEUR FREEBOOTERS 
| BY J. H. INGRAHAM, 

| Author of “ Lafitte,” “* Capt. Kyd, ” « Burton,” “The 

Quadroone,” &c. 
CHAPTER IV. 

} The arrival at New York—Hayward’s conflict with Pride 
{ and Poverty—the loneliness of a great city—a hostetrie in the 


neighborhood of the Five Points—adventures at the Brown 
{ Jug—na suspicious character—the lutelligence Office—a new 
} acquaintance. 
; Iv was already night when the brigantine came 
near the city, and sailed along past the serried tiers 


of shipping, that stretch from the Battery a league 





eastward. Hayward was leaning over the quarter 
} ; rail, watching the effect of the long vistas of street 
{ lamps, opening and shutting upon his view one af- 





| } ter another as the transverse streets were succes- 
: sively passed. ‘Though the evening was dark, a 
pale cloud of light hung over the extended horizon 
of the city, occasioned by the reflection from a 
myriad of lamps burning in window and avenue. 
While he stood watching the novel scene, and 
listening to the roar of wheels, which like the con- 
} tinuous reverberation of distant thunder, was borne 
: off from the shore to his ear, mingled with the voi- 
ces of men, the idea of his own loneliness, where 
so many of his fellow beings were congregated, 
came over him, end he felt a painful sinking of the 


destitute of friends, without money, or the means 


sition of a beggar. 


pation of her society and that of her grateful family, 


the progress of that deep love for her which had 
} taken possession of his bosom. 
{ No, no! I am poor and an outeast—a common 
adventurer! she is rich, high-bred and aristocratic ; 
why should I think of her! chance has made me 


oi this circumstance, to dwell, till despair take the 
place of reason, upon the richness of the treasure 
which I may never possess ! 
get her! 


I will for- 
Another, not I, must win and wear her ” 


No! no! 





lightly laid upon his arm. 


Turning quickly he 
\ beheld, beside him Blanche Hillary, whose form 
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| 


heart. He contemplated sadly his own condition, | 


; 


and which held up an unsurmountable barrier to ! 


He sighed and at the same instant a band was | 


/ will be glad to see you. 


; amuse himself with so much solitude as you covet. 
‘ to obtain it—an educated gentleman with the po. | 
His thoughts then reverted to | 
the lovely and spirited girl, whose life he had been } look like a-tete-a-tete. 
| instrumental in saving ; and in the bitterness of his } 


soul he cursed the lot which denied him the partici- | 


; feared something of this nature, and lightly disen- curred to him that he would have a betteropportu- § 
the preserver of her life; why should I avail myself | ; 


“You are gloomy and silent, sir,” she said in a 
low tone of sympathy, for which he felt grateful, 
but which his sensitive pride would not let him 
acknowledge. 

“* Young men are often sad,” he replied in an illy- 
assumed tone of playfulness; “ their feelings are 
enthusiastic, and as easily depressed as excited. It 
is the long experience and the philosophy that come 
with maturer manhood, I conceive, which makes 
men cheerful.” 

“‘ Bot youth is not apt to be misanthropic, sir,” 
she replied in a low kind tone that touched him 
for its sweetness ; “I perceive in our brief voyage, 
that you shun intercourse with those around yon, 
who would cheerfully contribute to your happiness. 
Your noble conduct this afternoon, has commanded 
my esteem and my father’s admiration; besides I 
have yet to thank you, for your interference in my 
behalf,” she added warmly. 

“ What I did in your behalf, Miss Hillary,” said 
Hayward, coldly, * was what every other gentle- 
man should have done; what I have performed, } 
worthy of this expression of your esteem, this after- ; gether, and of my gratitude for your interference in 
noon was but an act of humanity. Every man, behalf of my wounded delicacy. My father calls! 
similarly situated, would have done the same. } Good night.” 

‘ 
) 
; 
' 


“* T—I—don’t—that is, I believe I shall make 
no stay in the city,” answered the poor Henry with 
embarrassment. 

“Oh, if you go from New York at once J shall 
regret it.” 

“ You regret it, Miss Hillary,” repeated the 
young man with surprise. ‘ What interest can 
you feel in a nameless wanderer ?” 

“That of sympathy, sir,” she said, feelingly. 
** T have true knowledge of your position,” she ad- 
) ded in a low tone, “ much as your pride would dis- 
guise it. You are, forgive the word, it is a hard 
one, but I mean it kindly—you are poor !” 

The blood mounted to the young man’s brow, 








and he felt a mingled sensation of anger and 
shame. 


en ee re ere 


“ Yes, Mr. Hayward, I had a cousin who was 
a student, and cast upon the world fricndiess and 
} penniless. You have reminded me of him con- 
I sympathise with you. 


a LE LDL 


} stantly. The vessel ap. 


proaches the wharf: we soon separate. Reccive 


this as a slight memorial of our short passage to. 


Did you not see that even the dog, himself, nobly 
worked for the same end! 


As the enthusiastic, generous, yet romantic 
Blanche Hillary spoke, she left a small packet in 
his hand and hastily left him to rejoin her father. 
“* How has she discovered my poverty ?” thought 
I like your temper, but I don’t Henry, to whom it did not occur that if his thread- 
How can a young gentleman ; bare and poverty look were not sufficient to betray 
, him, that she might have gathered the facts from 
My father waits on the other side of the deck, for | the Captain, to whom he had confessed it, on ta. 
me to bring you there. If we stay longer it will 
Come, sir knight of the 
and playfully placing her arm in 
his, she would have conducted him to her father, 


No, lady, I have done } 
nothing worthy of praise or speech.” 


eee 


“ Tudeed, sir,” said Blanche, laughing, “ you 
, 
are incorrigible! 


like your humor! 


See 


king passage. He felt mortified and half-suspect- 
ing the contents of the folded paper, he approached 


gloomy brow!” the binnacle and opened it. 


> 
, 
? 
? 
To his surprise and } 
) 
; 
‘ 
5 
5 
i 


} confusion, it contained a bank note for twenty dol- 
who, interested in him for his gallantry of conduct } lars. His first impulse was to cross the deck and 
which he had witnessed, had a mind to put sundry | return it to her, for his pride shrunk at receiving 
New-England interrogations to him, touching his } such a donation at the hand of a young lady. On 
birth, condition in life and family connections. But ? approaching the spot where she had rejoined her } 
Hayward, whose poverty, destitution and friendless- | father, he found she had just retired with himto | 


ness, made him proud and suspicious, instinctively } the cabin. He was about to follow, when it oc- 


gaged her arm from his. } nity of doing so when she came out to go on shore, 
“ I pray, if you do regard me at all, Miss Hil- } as the vessel was now already at the pier. At 

lary,” he said hastily, “ that you will permit me to § length she came up attired for the shore and lean- 

remain by myself. In a few minutes we shall } Henry availed himself 

leave the vessel and never meet again.” of an opportunity afforded by ber father’s 
** Not so, good sir student,” she said in a tone | her a moment tu sec about his baggage, to approach 

of playful authority ; “ you must call and see us at } her as she stood at the gangway. 

my uncle’s in Bleecker street, No.—, My father 


- . . . . € 
You will give me your } covered, unless aided by the tact and penetration . 


ing on her father’s arm. 


leaving | 


** Miss Hillary, 1 know not how you have dis- ¢ 


address.” 





‘ of your gex, the poverty of which I confess a self 4 
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guilty. Yousay truly, Jam poor! but my pride | having no correct idea of where he was, he took 
and independence remain; and you must therefore his uncertain way up Maiden-lane in search of 
pardon me for declining your noble and generous some lodging place for the night that might suit his 
donation. I return it to you with the assurance | narrow finances, which in all, he found amounted 
that you will forever be gratefully remembered by | to just one dollar and thirty-two cents. His ward. 
me.” robe was on his back, save a shirt, a pair of stock- 

“ You do wrong, Mr. Hayward,” she said frank. } ings and two collars, which his little bundle con- 
ly; “this is false pride and not manly independ- | tained ; so narrowly had he reduced himself to pay 
ence ; there is no loss of self respect involved in | as many of his debts as possible, by the sale of his 
accepting it.” effects, before leaving Cambridge. Ashe walked 

“ Yet I must be excused from doing it,” he said along the dimly lighted streets, passing numerous 
decidedly ; and placing the envelope with its con- | drinking rooms and cavernous oyster cellars that 
tents in her hand, he gratefully pressed it and | lined the walk, he came to a dark alley where was 
turned away. She would have followed him, to | a sort of combined tavern and bar-room, with a 
force it upon him, when Mr. Hillary came up to } victualling cellar beneath, and in the window of 
escort her on shore. which was stuck a sign, signifying that “‘ Genteel 

“ Good night, Mr, Hayward,” said the merchant, | Lodgings” were to be had there at “ 12 1-2 cents 
who saw by the deck lantern that Henry was | per night.” 
standing near; “ bid him good night, girl.” 








After hesitating a moment between 


his pride and purse, he opened the narrow, greasy 
* Good night, sir,” said Blanche, ina tone that } duor and entered. ‘The tap-room in which he found 


Hayward felt conveyed reproof; and he followed | himself, was small, and crowded with men drinking 
them with his eyes till they entered a carriage that | and smoking, and playing at dominoes. On one 
stood waiting for them on the pier. ) side was a bar, behind which stood a thin, sharp- 

“* Never before did I su keenly feel the degrada- featured, black eyed woman, with her hair profuse- 
tion and humility of poverty,” he said bitterly, as | ly curled on each side of her cheeks, and aa old 
the hack drove off, separating, as it were, the link | cap stuck on the back of ber head. Hayward’s 
that bound him to any of his species; ‘ low, low | entrance drew no one’s notice save that of her 
indeed, has that young man fallen whose position | quick and restless eye. He stood a moment sur- 
excites the benevolence of a beautiful girl! pitiful ; veying the scene of low and vicious life into which 
indeed is his condition to become the object of a \ he had intruded and was about to turn away to 
youthful maiden’s charity! oh, poverty, poverty, | seek at least, less disgusting quarters than those 
thou art a bitter draught !” promised to be, when she spoke to him: 

“You are stopping the gangway, sir,” said one | ‘So, Mister—we have as good liquor and cigars 
of the sailors, roughly, as if a passenger had no | as any of our betters, and if you want food or bed, 


business on board a vessel after she had got to her | you may go further and fare worse. What shall 


port. I help you to?” and taking a dirty tumbler from 
The hint roused him, and after going down to | which a negro had just drank gin, she held it in 
his berth, and taking from it a small bundle, tied | her hand ready to wait his bidding. 
in a handkerchief, he returned on deck and went 
on shore. As his foot left the vessel’s deck, he scarcely able to conceal his disgust. 
felt like leaving his only ehelter on earth, and he! “Then what the d—I are you doing in here with 
touched the wharf with a sensation of deathly lone- | your black coat and shabby gentility?” she deman- 
liness that caused him to lean for support against | ded angrily. 
a post. His situation now forced itself upon his } others.” 
mind in all its painful features! A wanderer upon 
the world’s wide manor, without friends, money or 


“Come! drink, or give room for 


“I was looking for lodgings,” interposed the em- 
barrassed Hayward, who saw that her language 
means, with, perhaps, a blighted name at home | had drawn the eyes of two or three upon them; 
and at college, which might follow him and prevent ; and as he spoke he turned to go. 
him from entering successfully into any pursuit! * Lodgings, hey !” repeated the hostess in a less 

But what pursuit was he fit for! His father had | angry tone than she had before spoken; “ well then, 
given him no trade, and his habits at college and | if you can pay for them, youcan stay. I can find 
the condition of life in which he had moved, unfit- } you a clean bed and a single one at that, being as 
ted him for useful labor. He felt he was as help- | you look as if you had been used to such things. 
less as a child, and tears flowed as freely from his ; Will you go up now ?” 

eyes as ever they did in childhood, “Yes, I believe I will,” said Hayward, after a 

The bitterness of grief will at length exhaust it. moment's hesitation, thinking for one night he 

self. The sorrow of his heart had found vent, and | might put up with inconvenient accommodations ; 
reflection, and the mental formation of plans for the | resolving during the next day to look out something 
future as well as for the present action, took the | more congevial with his taste. But he had to learn, 
»place of hopeless despondency. He roused him. | that ina large city, poverty is almost always the 
self and looked around. ‘The pier was nearly de- | handmaid of squalidness and vice; that to live 
serted, and the silence on board the dark ships | poor one must live amid dirt and moral degradation. 
around, broken only by the tread of the watchman | ‘The tenement in which he was, was an old wooden 
on their decks, told him that he had been standing | structure, and an air of slattern debauchery perva- 


there a long time, and so lost in his own sad med. | ded it. A citizen would have suspected a bad 


itations, as to be insensible of the passage of time | character to belong to the house and would not 


and unconscious of what was pussing around him. , have trusted himself there; but Hayward knew 
Slowly he now took his way up the wharf; and, , nothing of New York or its varied scenes. 

guided by a dim lamp that etood at the head of it, “Will you take a drink, before you bunk ?” 
found his way into Front-street, at the foot of | 
Maiden. lane. 


Ignorant of the metropolis, and; miliarly on Hayward’s shoulder. 





OO Fr ere 


Hayward started, and looking at him saw that 
he was a thick set fellow, abuut thirty years of age, 
with a red bushy beard and small keen eyes, but 
with a pleasant smile as he spoke, which displayed 
fine white teeth. His costume was half nautical, 
so far as a seamen’s round jacket and cheeked shirt 
went; but he wore a second-hand Leary’s beaver, 
with a sickish air, and straps to his pantaloons, 





, Nothing, I thank you,” answered Hayward, } 


asked a man coming up and laying his hand fa- | 


which were cut gaiter fashion, over a pair of fashi- 
ionable high heeled boots, split out at the sides, 
and also being much run down in the heel. In his 
hand he carried an ebony stick with a silken tassal, 
and on the little finger of his right hand wasa huge 
seal ring. His voice, as he spoke, was friendly 
and familiar, and remarkably pleasant in its tones. 
There was something both repulsive and preposses- 
sing about him. Hayward felt, however, no dispo- 
sition to cultivate his acquaintance, and answered 
coldly, 

“No sir, I seldom drink. I have just landed 
from a brig from Boston, and need sleep.” 

‘*A vessel from Boston!” repeated the man 
quickly, “* what is her name?” 

“The Ariel.” 

The man started with a look between surprise 
and pleasure, and after a moment’s close scrutini- 
zing of Hayward’s countenance, he touched him 
slightly on the arm: 

“Look ye,” he said in a low tone; “ has the 
Ariel come to port safely ?” 

“I have but now landed from her at some wharf 
which I know not.” 

** Met she no one by the way—that is—brought 
| she all her freight in safely to the dock ?” interrup- 
ted the man in a low, eager tone, fixing his pene- 
trating gaze upon Hayward's open features. 

“No, now I recollect,” said Hayward, who in 
the succession of subsequent events had not thought 
} again of the robbery of the brig; “ that we were 
boarded by a a 

“ Sh-h-h !” warned the man, pressing his arm ; 
“there are ears here. Come with me aside a 
step.” 

As he spoke, he crossed the room to a recess 
half hid by a faded red curtain, and motioned Hay- 
ward to follow him. 

Henry’s curiosity was awakened by the man’s 
manner, and he went and seated himeelf in the box 
| upon a bench opposite to him. He immediately 
| drew the curtain and then said ina whisper : 

“1 would not like to tell every thing I know 
, before that old woman, nor would I advise you to; 
) here we are alone. Now of the brig?” 

“She was robbed this morning of thirty thousand 
| dollars in specie, by a piratical schooner. If you 
} have any interest in the loss of the money, sir, I 
: fear you will be likely never to see it again.” 

The eyes of the man danced with secret pleas- 
| ure, and reaching his hand across the board, he 
| grasped that of Hayward. 

* You are a bearer of news, man! Carried this 
} vessel a blue flag with a feather floating in the cen- 
| tre 2” 
| “She did.” 

“The Dancing Feather, by the gods! What 
} course took she after ?” 

“She stretched away up the sound.” 

“ And so got off. ‘This morning, say you! It 
} must have been met ten leagues off She was 
bold !” said the man to himself. 




















{ Do you know the pirate vessel,” asked Henry, 
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whose suspicions were aroused by the man’s words 


d) and manner. 


“No, man; but I know there is such a craft 
on these waters; and the Ariel is not the first ves- 
sel she had fallen in with. Well, sir, thanks for 
your news. You will drink with me! I was just 
going to take a whet when you came in, and see- 
ing you were a likely looking chap, with more bal- 
last than freight, I would ask you. We'll now 
have it here! Old dame! bring here a couple of 
brandies !” and the man seconded his order by a 
rap on the table with the butt of an iron fork that 
lay near him. 

“* Excuse mo,” said Hayward, rising; I don’t 
drink.” 

“It’s time then that you should begin; come, 
comrade! I have seen better days as well as you. 
Don’t look lofty. All who once lodge in Betty 
Southack’s house, are brother companions. That's 
a good yirl, Betty,” he added with a smile to the 
withered old woman, as she set two glasses of log- 
wood-looking liquid upon the dirty cloth that cov- 
ered the board, “‘ chalk me down another double 
mark, Saturday next I'll square accounts with 
you. Now, my friend, let us drink to our better 
acquaintance, What! up and off! Well, well, 
another time,” he added, keenly looking after him ; 
‘*T have a purser’s allowance now left for myself. 

‘* Pay down your scot beforehand, Mister ; for 
some fulks are apt to rise early, and forget it till 
they get around the next corner. Fore pay is sure 
pay!” The hostess teached forth her skinny hand 
for the money which Hayward drew, with all he 
had, from his pocket. On seeing he had not only 
a shilling, but considerably more, she looked more 
favorably upon him, and said to him, in a low tone, 
as she thrust the piece of money into a leathern 
bag, which she kept in her huge pocket, instead of 
trusting to a money drawer: 

“ You seem to be a nice young man, and I have 
had a good many nice people in my house in my 
time; now, let me tell you if you have got much 
money about you, don't make too much of Red 
Fred there in the box, and keep a sharp cye on him. 
Now if you want to go to bed, just take to the stair 
head and you'll find a small! room on the left, with 
a single bed. I call it the gentleman’s parlor, as I 
puts none but genteel lodgers in it.” 

Hayward thanked her for her kind warning 
about his late comrade Red Fred, aud following 
her directions, after crossing the thronged and 
noisy tap-room, came to the foot of a dark stumb- 
ling stair-case, at the top of which glimmered a 
ray of faint light from some unseen source. With 
soine misgivings he ascended the narrow steps, glad 
to escape from the fumes of gin ard tobacco, and 
the company of the rude customers of Dame 
Southack. 

At the top of the stairs he came upon a landing 
place, dimly lighted by an old black lamp stuck on 
achair. By the light of it ke could discover he 
was on all sides surrounded by a board partition, 
dirty and unpainted, in which were set several 
doors made of two upright buards, fastened together 
by two shorter cross-pieccs, and hung with leather 
hinges to their posts. Which of tiem led into the 
“* Gentleman's Parlor,” he was at first at a loss to 
conjecture. 
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Tt contained a narrow cot frame, on which was 
Jaid a starved mattress, covered partly by a piece 
of patch-work quilt. At the head of it was a sus- 
picious looking affair, which, on closer inspection, 
proved to be a canvass bag stuffed with rags, which 
was meant to supply the place of an honest pillow 
“ for a Christian man’s head.” 

The only light which entered this “ parlor,” was 
frum the moodily burning lamp on the landing. It 
contained a chair, without a bottom, to hang his 
clothes upon, and that was all its furniture. Hay- 
ward looked at his wretched quarters, and sighed | 
to think of his condition. ‘“ And so,” thought he, 
“ this is the end of my father’s plans of respectabil- 
ity. What despised mechanic lodges to-night like 
his educated gentleman, who is about to stretch 
his limbs on a twenty-penny bed that a negro 
would hardly accept. Well, I will sleep to-night, 
and to-morrow shape out my course. What is 
before me I know not. I am at feud with fortune, 
and feel reckless of consequences, I may yet be 
glad, outcast as I am, to make a friend even of the 
rude man, against whose companionship I was 
warned. Poverty and friendlessness are no choos- 
ers of their associates. Alas! my father, did you 
know the situation of your son this night, you will 
repent the day you first thought of making him a 
gentleman! Had I any trade or handicraft what- 
ever, I could find employment to-morrow. As it 
is, I am fit for nothing, and destitute of means 
even to avail myself of what might chance to offer 
to my advantage. Well, ’tis useless to complain! 
I will go to sleep and see what the morrow brings 
with it.” 

Hayward then threw himself, undressed, upon 
the rude unsavory bed, and placing his bundle be- 
neath his head, sought to bury in sleep all his mis- 
ery. He lay a long time restless with the fever 
of his thoughts, but finally fell asleep amid the ca- 
rousing sounds below, dreaming of rescuing Kate 
Powel a second time from drowning, in reward for 
which he thought Blanche Hillery gave him a one 
hundred dollar note ! 

He had been asleep about two hours, and the 
house was all still, the last lodger baving half an 
hour before stumbled up to his cot, when Betty 
Southack crept from the well-secured tap-room 
softly up stairs, and lieteved at the door of her 
“ Gentleman’s Parlor.” All was still within.— 
‘There was nv sound to be heard save the snores of 
her twelvepenny lodgers around her, and the clear 
ring of the watchman’s club upon the pave. Find- 
ing the inmate was asleep, she gently pushed open 
the door—for Betty Southack’s chamber doors liad 
no fastenings on the inside, though all could be 
hasped on the outside. ‘This was a policy peculiar 
to her, and one which she found very convenient, 
both to keep lodgers ta, if necessary, and to enter 
their rooms herself if it should be expedient. 

She, therefore found no resistance at Henry's 
door, and softly entered the chamber, shading with 
her hand the lamp which she had taken from the 
entry. Instantly an expression of disappointment | 
passed over her sharp and eager visage at seeing | 
that her lodger’s clothes were on his person instead 
of hanging across the chair. 


$ 
} 
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She approached him 


“ Well, well, let it be so. I'd ’a liked to looked 
at his pockets to see what money he really has got, 
to know just how long I could lodge him and be 
sure of my pay. Red Fred says he has just landed 
from a Boston Brig; and as he is a stranger here, 
I might keep him at the Brown Jug while his tin 
lasts, as well as let any body else have it out of him. 
I'll find some way to-morrow to know. He seems 
a nice looking young gentleman, aud I'll put a 
sheet on his bed to-morrow, and give him an inch 
of candle to go to bed by. That'll make him un- 
dress, and so to-morrow night I’ll know all about 


te 
him.” 


By the time this worthy Dame of the Brown 
Jug had ended her soliloquy she had reached the 
door of a little room back of the tap, where she 
herself slept, and having entered, soon forgot in 
sleep her disappointment in not being suffered to 
go through, in Hayward’s case, her usual process 
of searching her more respectable lodger’s pockets, 
to know how far she might keep them with safety. 

It was late the next morning when Hayward 


} awoke from the long and deep sleep of the night. 


He looked around his little lodging room, and lis. 
tened to the roar of wheels upon the paved streets 
below with bewildered surprise. The chamber 
had no window, unless a pane of glass set in the 
door, and admitting a dingy light from the landing 
place, could be called such. At first he mistook 
the narrow place for his cabin on board the Ariel, 
and the thunder of the pavements for the roar of 
the sca. But this passing idea was dissipated as 
soon as conceived, and he recollected where he 
was, with all the preceding links of circumstances. 
He remembered his lonely and poor condition, and 
a feeling of depression came over him. Rising 
with a sad heart, he took his hat and bundle, and 
went down the dark stairs to the tap-room. Betty 
Southack was in the bur cleaning glasses, for it was 
nine o'clock, by which time the topers had had 
their “ mornin,” and had not yet come in for their 
“eleven.” So Betty was at Icisure, for a while, to 
mind her own concerns. 

“Well, young gentleman,” she said pleasantly, 
as he made his appearance, “ you have slept a six- 
pence worth on the forenoon ; but we won’t mind 
that. I generally turns my lodgers out at peep ’o 
day light. But I saw you were tired, and | knows 
people just come ashore al’ays sleeps special sound 
the first night on land. Well, what'll you have 
for breakfast ?” 

“I thank you,” said Henry, hesitating at the 
recollection of his narrow finances: “ but I believe 
I will walk out first a little while.” 

“ You beve never becn in York before ?” 

“No,” replied Henry; walking towards the 
door. 

“I thoughtso. Now if you want a good, cheap, 
nice place to stop in while you are here, you won't 
do better than with me. I'll put a clean sheet on 
your bed, and give you a piece of candle to go to 
bed by, a cup of coifee and bread, and a sassenger, 
for breakfast, and a nice cup of tea and toast, all 
for two and sixpence a day.” 

Much as he had felt the humiliation of being 


' compelled to seek such humble lodgings as he had 


closer and looked wishfully at his pockets, but evi- | 


But after an instant he recollected he } dently without being able to come to the determi- 


done the last night, and deiermined as he had been 
on seeing his room, to seek another abode ; he had, ( 


, 
was to turn to the left; and doing so, opened a door nation which hovered half-formed in her mind.— { nevertheless, slept well ; the woman appeared kind ; ¢ 


which led into an enclosed spxce, it could hardly be | After watching his sleep a momen: she left the spot, | the crowd of ill-looking men had ceparted ; and so, © 


called a room, about seven feet long and four wide. | muttering, { after deliberating a moment he concluded to accept 
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was expended, which would be in three days at | 

the farthest, and make use of the interval to try | 

what he could do to improve his fortunes. The , 

shrewd and avariciens hostess closely watched his 

face as he was deciding, and saw that she had 
gained him ; aud before he had time to reply in the 
affirmative, she said, 

‘“* Well there now, give me your bundle, and I'll 
put it safe in my room till you want it- Sit down 
in the box there, and I'll bring you a cup of coffee 
and a sasseuger and a roll, You'll breakfast like 
a Duke.” 

Hayward's appetite did justice to the mysterious 
beverage the hostess denominated coffee; to the 
more mysterious looking affair she had called si 
“sassenger:” and before he got through with his | 
roll, he oftentimes paused to thank heaven that he 
had thirty-two sound teeth in his head. But hun- 
ger gave flavor to the coffee, relish to the sausage, 
and sweetness to the bread. He leaned back on 
his bench against the wainscotting, and picked his 
teeth with the feeling of one “at home.” ‘The lit. 
tle rvom where he had slept, the table where lie had 
eaten, the landlady, his entertainer, al! three began 
to be pleasantly associated in his mind, and to sup. 
ply to him the home that every wanderer seeks 
somewhere. 

“ Yes,” said he, emphatically, “I will remain 
here! ‘This shall be a home to me till I get a bet- 
ter. 

He drew aside the curtain which hung before 
the box, and was going out, when the careful land- 
lady intercepted him with a sileut appeal from her 
open palm. He was at a loss to understand her, 
which she seeing, deigned to enlighten him with 
the significant word: 

** Eightpence !” 

** For what ?” demanded Henry. 

* Breakfast.” 

“Oh, 1 thought I was to pay up at night.” 
“ Pay when you get, youll get when you pay, | 
my maxim. You might forget the way back.” 
“But my bundle is with you,” said Henry, | 

banding her the sixpence, and sighing to see how | 
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rapidly his little stock of money was diminishing, 
and trembling at the consequences, if it should, at 
the end of three days, be without both money and 
employment. He had already had several lessons, 
young as he was, in the selfishness and heartless- 
ness of the world, and shuddered at the idea of be- 
ing wholly at its mercy. 

He left the tap-room of the Brown Jug with less 
elated feclings than he had left the table with, and 
standing upon the steps, looked about to decide 
what course to take first. The idea had been in 
his mind two or three days before his arrival, to 
put an advertisement in the paper, and wait the 
result. He now thought of it, and decided on go- 
ing at once to a newspaper office. He was, how- 
ever, at a loss how to move the first step from the 
door. ‘The Brown Jug stood at the corner of a } 
narrow lane leading into the purlieus of Five Points, } 
and fronting upon a street leading into the Bowery. 
The street was filled with carts, wagons, drays, | 
carriages, and thronged with a constant counter / 
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up the street. All that he saw was new and inter- 
esting tohim. ‘The stately structure of the City 
Hall, and massive pile composing the Astor; the 
height and extent of the buildings along Broadway ; 
on the Park; the style and grandeur of all in 
Broadway ; the gay and fashionable throngs on its 
pave, all were to him sources of novelty and inter- 
est. But amid all the life, and motion, and hum 
of pleasure or business, he was alone. Among the 
thousands that he passed, there was not a face he 
knew ; all were strangers aud he was solitary amid 
a world of his species. How he felt his solitude! 
It lay like a load upon his soul. He had never, 
even in the solemn and silent forests of his native 
state, known what loneliness was! Men around 
him were to him as trees and rocks! he had no 
sympathy from them, or with them!—and so he 
walked on through the city till his heart ached to 
have communion wiih some one! and he resolved 
to ask of the first kind face for a direction to a ga- 
zette office. He looked in the countenance of hun- 
dreds as they hurried past, but one and all seemed 
wrapped in themselves and wholly absorbed in their 
own affairs. He saw none he would like to stop. 
‘Thousands passed, and he found nv eye that met 
him with a kindred glance. At length an old 
African came along and set down near him a heavy 
burden he was carrying. It was directed “ Ex- 
press Office.” Hayward remembered that this was 
a distinguished New York journal, and he asked 
the porter if he was going there. 

“ Yes, master,” said the black, touching his hat 
civilly. 

The respectful reply and trifling act of civility, 
slight as it was, was grateful to him. He could 
have wept that a human being, humble even as 
that poor negro, had spoken to him in kindness. 

** My good man,” he said, to him, “ I am _ seek- 
ing a newspaper office. 
Is it far ?” 

 Jiss ‘cross de Park and ober toder side de Post 
Office, please, sir.” 

The negro then resumed his load ; and Hayward, 
by his guidance, soon found himself at the door of 
the New York Express. 


1 will follow you there. 


Entering a side door to | 
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the offer, and to remain, at least, until his money | 
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cessful, he left the office, resolved to call again as 
early the next day as there would be any prospect 
of his hearing from it. 

Feeling that he had now done all that he could 
do at present, he bent his course at venture along 
the streets, wandering till near night, when he 
turned his steps towards the Brown Jug, the loca- 
tion of which he had carefully noted and remem- 
bered. On his way he passed an Intelligence Office 
when the tempting and delusive signs and adver- 
tisements upon its windows and doors drew his 
attention, which had been constantly alive to any 
circumstance that might offer him an opportunity 
of getting employment. Around the door were 
standing groups of men and women, black and 
white, while within, through the open door, he could 
see that the office was thronged. A young man 
about twenty-six, with a genteel figure and air, 
with a seedy coat buttoned to his chin, to conceal 
the absence of a shirt and vest, and a much worn 
hat upon his head desperately bruised, stood neat 
the door, looking wistfully in. Hayward saw he 
was like himself, a poor gentleman; and feeling a 
kindred sympathy for him awakened in his breast, 
he approached him. 

** Will you be so good as to tell me,” he said, “ if 
young men are often successful in getting employ- 
ment through this office ?” 

“« Indeed, my dear boy,” said the shirtless young 
gentleman, smiling affubly and touching his hat 
with the air of past better days. “I cannot tell 
you upon my soul. I have just come here myself 
to see what I can find worthy a gentleman’s ac- 
cepting. 

“What place do you expect to obtain ?” asked 
Henry laughing at the amusingly lofty air and 
nonchalent way of his new acquaintance. 

“Oh, I can do anything, from casting a sheet 
anchor to making a penny whistle ; from driving 
four in hand to a milk.cart. I ama sort of univer- 
sal genius; but as Fortune would have it, for the 
jade always envies a man of universal genius, I 
have not yet been able to get along, and so have 
lived the last year on the spout and sponge system.” 

“ And what is that?” asked Hayward, amused ; 


a small room, he saw a boy folding papers in wrap. { for there was an air of serious drollery about him 
pers by a window, and a young man writing be- { that was irresistibly comical while it challenged 


hind a short counter. 

“I wish to have the privilege of writing an ad- 
vertisemment here to insert in your paper of to-mor- 
row, if you please,” said Hayward. 

The lad gave him a pen and a slip of buff col- 


ored envelope paper, when he wrote the following 


advertisement. 
“A young man of education wishes to get 


some employment, either tn @ store, a counting ; 


room, a school, or as copyist. A trifling compen- 





sympathy. 

The gentleman of unappreciated genius stared 
full in the face of our hero as he put the question 
to him; then laying his fore-finger significantly 
against the right side of his nose, caused his coun- 
tenance to assume a peculiar expression which is 
better seen than described ; but which rendered into 
English, means, 

* Do you see anything green in my eye ?” 

Significant as this was, the unsophisticated 


sation only would be required for the present. | Wayward could not understand it, which the other 


Address H. H. at this office.” 
‘* How much is the price for insertion ?”" he asked, 


seeing, immediately performed another significant 


; operation with his four digitals, the thumb slightly 


as he held the advertisement up to the professional | touching the lip of the probiscis; which to the 


scrutiny of the clerk. 


initiated was as significant as if he had emphati- 


* Fifty cents for three insertions,” said the clerk, } cally, said, 
resuming his writing after casting a significant 


glance at the young man of so many proficir ucies 


“How much for one insertion ?” asked Henry, } stand what his new friend thouglit of him; and 


“Green!” 


Hay ward was not so dull as not now to under- 


current of people, mostly of an inferior condition. | who felt mortified at this open confession of his } amused at his manner of expressing his opinion, he 
‘The noise and bustle bewildered him, and he re. | need. 


mained sometime stationary, watching the tide of | 


5 


‘You may insert it twice,” said poor Hayward, 


laughed and said good humoredly, 


“ Yes, 1 am from the country, as you seem to ¢ 
} giving him three shillings, and then with a prayer } have discovered, and wholly ignorant of the ways 


At length, he moved from the steps, and walked ; in his heart that his advertisement might be suc. | of a great city.” 
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“Then you are my protege! 
cicerone ! 
than the Eleusinian! Come, my rustical, let us 
leave this infernal place and go to Sandy’s and 
take a cool inspirer. But stop,” exclaimed the 
universal genius, speaking in a solemn tone and 
fixing upon Hayward a look like that which the 
ghost fixes upon Hamlet; “ my friend, hast thou 
the bullion wherewithal ?” 

“1 have no money, I confess, to spend in drink,” 
said Hayward, laughing, “ besides I aim at this office 
to seek some opening for employment.” 

“ Employment!” repeated he, throwing himself 
into a dramatic attitude; “work was made for 
slaves, not men! 


Out upon the groveling soul that would, 

For the mere getting of base silver coin, 

Degrade the god within! 

Thou hast com, for | did hear it now 

Ring in thy pockets deep to mine eur, 

Most musically. 
Come let us imbibe! I will show thee Gotham! 
Wouldst thou work, I will show thee work.— 
Wouldst thou be idle, I will help thee. Wouldst 
thou eat, I will 


* Be by thy side my love.’ 


Wouldst thou drink, I will pledge thee! wouldst 
thou sleep, I will share thy couch, and 


Like two buds growing on one stalk, 

We will together cleave as long as 

Thy money lasts ; 
Come, let us seal in fragrant juleps our bond of | 
brotherhood.” 

And thus speaking, the universal genius, placed 
his arm beneath Henry's. 

He, however, succeeded in extricating himself | 
from his new friend, and instead of entering the | 
Intelligence Office, he took his way towards the 
Brown Jug. 


(To be Continued. } 
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UNEASY JOE. 

Joe Bumsreap was one of those uneasy, restless 
beings, who are never quiet a minute, whether 
awake or asleep. 
turning, always uncomfortable, and he was uni- 
versally known among his companions as Uneasy 
Joe. Sometime we used to play off practical jokes 
upon him for the fan of the thing, but generally | 
speaking, if we let him have his own way, he made | 
mirth enough by “ selling himself” Among his 
numerous dislikes, Joe despised rats and mice. 
Indeed he said they seemed born into existence only 
totease and annoy him. When a child, he was 
bitten by a mouse, and severly, too, for which rea. 


son he always dreaded them. If Joe had occasion | 


to visit any new house, orto sleep in a strange | 


room, he never failed to give the premises a care- 
ful inspection to assure himself that there were no 
mouse holes about.—We roomed together one night 
in New-York, and I Jaughed at Joe for his watch. 
fulness and close examination before retiring. 

“ Ts it all right Joe?’ we asked, after he had ' 
peeped behind the furniture, and in every corner of | 
the room. 

* Yes, there can be no mice here, that’s sure,” 
he said at last. 

“ Well wend out that light, and go to bed om, 

will you, Joe? 

) “Yes, here goes,” and Joe suited the action to 
} the word, and leaped into bed. 
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I will be your | 
I will initiate you into mysteries greater ) 


He was always twisting and | 
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It must have been nearly morning when Joe 
awoke us with; 

“ Hist! hist! don’t you hear that noise there.” 

* Not a bit of it Joe. You are dreaming,” we 
replied, turning over to get a fresh map. 

“ There it is again.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Why, the noise.” 

“ You are making all the noise. 
thing, can’t you let a fellow sleep quietly ? 

** Look here,” said Jue: “ itis all well for you 
who don’t care a farthing for mice or rats, but you 
know I have a natural horror of the varmin, there- 
fore—there, didu’t you hear that ?” 

* Jue, lie down, and be quiet; you took that 


time enough to sleep it off before morning.” 


nerves.” 


“ Nor you for mine, to awake me out of sucha | 














; sound sleep for nothing.” 

Joe slipped noiseless!y out of bed and seized one 
of his patent leather beets, which he felt for some 
time upon the floor before he got. 

“ What are you up to now ?” said we.’ 

*« Be quiet, it’s on the table, don't you here it ? 
pit pat pit pat.” 

** Well, it does sound like a mouse.” 

Joe balanced the boot in his hand so as to bring 
; the heel to bear as the weapons, and felt his way 

to the table by the head of the bed where the noise 
| was heard. 

“ Hist! the little rascal is nibbling something | 
he has round here.” 


i 





‘ 
| heaven’s sake.” 


Following the sound, Joe soon got within strik- | 


‘ ing distance, and poising his weapon, he brought 
, down the heel with unerring aim 
upon his victim. 


and precision 
Sure enough, the little pit pat 
| was stopped, and after congratulating himself, he | 
crept to bed aguin. 

Next morning Uneasy Joe found that he had 
smashed his valuable gold repeater into the shape | 
ofa pancake ! 





— 55D 6 Geto — 
ANECDOTE OF LORD CLIVE. 
Axtnoven of a gloomy temperament, and from | 


the earliest age evincing those characteristics of } 

pride and shyness which rendered him unsocial, 
) and, therefore, unpopular in general society, this 
nobleman, in the private walks of life, was amiable 
| and pecaliarly disinterested. While in India, his 
, correspondence with those of his own family 
; evinced in a remarkable degree those right and } 
kindly feeliugs which could hardly have been ex- 
pected fro:a Ciive, 
early life « 


considering the frowardness of } 
nd the tnflexible sternness of more ad- 
vanced age. 


was laid, Lord Clive evinced a praiseworthy recol- 
lection of the friends of his carly days. He be. 
stowed an annuity of eight hundred pounds on his 
; parents, while to other relations and friends he was 
proportionately liberal. He w 


was a devotedly 
testimony. Her maiden name was Maskelyne, 
sister to the eminent mathematician, so called, who 
long held the post of astronomer royal. This 
marriage, Which took place in 1752, with the cir. 
cumstances attending it, are somewhat singular, 
j and worth recording: Clive, who was at that pe- 
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You uneasy } 


punch too strong last night, and haven't more’n } 


“ Fough! You haven’t any feeling for my | 


“« Let him have it, Joe, and then keep quiet, for | 


When the foundation of his fortune } 


at- | 
{ tached husband, as his letters to Lady Clive bear | 
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| riod just twenty-seven, had formed a previous 
friendship with one of the lady’s brothers, like him- 
| self,a resident at Madras. ‘The brother and sister, 
| it appears, kept up an affectionate and constant 
correspondence—that is, as constant an interchange 
r epistolary communication as could be accom- 

plished nearly a century ago, when the distance 
| between Great Britian and the East appeared so 
much more formidable, and the facilities of postal 
conveyance so comparatively tardy. The epistles 
| of the lady, through the partiality of her brother, 
were frequently shown to Clive, and they bespoke 
her to be, what from all accounts she was—a wo- 
man of very superior understanding, and of much 
amiability of character. Clive was charmed with 
her letters, for in those days, be it remembered, the 
| fair sex were not so familiatized to the pen as at 
the present period. At that time, to indite a really 
} good epistle as to penmanship and diction, was a 
formidable task, and what few ladies, comparative- 
ly speaking, could attain to. The accomplished 
sister of Dr. Maskelyne was one of the few excep- 
tions, and so strongly did her epistolary powers at- 
tract the interest, and gain for her the affections of 
Clive, that it ended by his offering to marry the 
young lady, if she could be induced to visit her 
brother at Madras. The latter through whom the 
suggestion was to be made, hesitated, and seemed 
inclined to discourage the proposition ; but Clive 
in this instance evinced that determination of pur- 
; pose which was so strong a feature in his character. 
He could urge, too, with more confidence a meas. 
ure on which so much of his happiness depended 
—for he was now no longer the poor neglected boy, 
sent out to seek his fortune, but one who had al- 
, ready acquired a fame which promised future great. 
ness. In short, he would take no refusal; and 
} then was the brother of Miss Maskelyne forced to 
, own, that highly as his sister was endowed with 
every mental qualification, nature had been singu- 
larly unfavorable to her—personal attractions she 
i had none. The future hero of Plassy was not, 
however, to be deterred—but he made this com- 
promise: If the lady could be prevailed upon to 
visit India, and that neither party, on a personal 
acquaintance, felt disposed for a nearer connection, 
; the eum of five thousand pounds wus to be presen- 
ted to her. With this understanding all scruples 
were overcome. 
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/ 
Miss Maskelyne went out to 
India, and immediately after became the wile of 
Clive, who, already prejudiced in her favor, is said 
to have expressed himself surprised that she should 
ever have been represented to him as plain. So 
} much for the influence of mind and 
' mere personal endowments. 


manner over 
With the sad end of 
| this distinguished gencral every reader is familiar. 
His lady survived the event by many years, and 
| lived to a benevolent and venerable old age. 
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ANECDOTE OF DR. EMMONS. 


Tue doctor, it is said, was no great lover of sweet 


a ee 


sounds, and religiously excluded from his meeting 
| house all instrumental music, except a little mahog- 
any colored wooden pitchpipe of the size of an 
book. 
) had learned to play the bass viol, anxious to exhibit 


“ eichteen mo” A member of his choir who 


} his skill, early one Sunday morning most unadvis- 


edly introduced his big fiddle into the singing gal. 
| lery. After the first prayer was ended, 
} : ’ 

} doctor began to handle his ** Watts,” 


] . . . . 
| violer lifted up his profanation, and trying his strings, 
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instantly attracted the doctor's attention. 


He | } it ’ad save me hirin’ a gal, and the muney I should on the wonders of the vast creation, of all the worlds 


paused, laid down his hymn book, took his sermon | ! have to pay for wages ’ud buy us a set o’ cheers.” 


from the cushion, and proceeded with his discourse, 
as if singing was no part of public worship, and 
finally dismissed the congregation without note or 
comment. 

The whole choir was indignant. They stayed 
after meeting, and all the girls and young men re- 
solved not to go into the singing seats at all in the 
afternoon, and the elders who did gu there, bore the 
visages of men whose minds were made up. 

Services began as usual in the afternoon. The 
doctor took his book in his hand, looked over his 
spectacles at the gallery, and saw only a few there; 
but nothing daunted, read a pslam and sat down. 

No sound followed, no one stirred; and the 
leader looked up in utter unconsciousness. After 
a long and most uneasy silence, the good man, his 
face somewhat overflushed, his manner rather stern, 
read the pslam again, paused, then re-read the first 
verse, and pushiug up his spectacles, looked inter. 
rogatively at the gallery. 

The leader could bear it no longer, and half-ris- 
ing, said decidedly— 

“‘There won't be any singing here this’ after. 
noon.” 

“ Then there won't be any preaching !” said the 
doctor, quick as thought; and taking his cocked 
hat from its peg, he murched down the pulpit stairs, 
through the broad isle, and out of the house, leav- 
ing the congregation utterly astounded. 


— 5D @ Sato — 
SPECIMEN OF YANKEE COURTSHIP. 


“ Now darn it Sal,” I say, “ where’s the use o 
this eternal sparkin. You know me, an I know 
you, so now, if you’ve any notion of gittin married, 
jist say so, at once, and we'll have it done.” 

“ Hey day ! Mr. Jonathan—jist as if I am obliged 
to hev you, if I git married at all—I’m not in such 
a despert hurry, nither—I mought see some feller 
that ud take the shine clean off o’ you afore I’m 
twenty.” 

“* Now Sal, that’s smart, I swow. So you're 
jist holdin’ onter me, to hev a fool to fall back on, 
when you can’t git nothin’ better. 
L’aint a goin’ to stand that. 


I-tell-you now, 


take me now, or say, good by ter ye. A feller’ 
ill take the shine of ’er me, I'd like ter see uti 


* So'd I Jonathan, for raly he’d be worth sein’.— ; 


I don’t think there’s many cud du it, but if there 
be one, of course I'd like to hev im.” 

“ But seein’ ye’r not sure o’ such luck, Sal, 
wouldn't it be better to take up with a good offer, 
than to wait for the chance of a better, which ten 
to one you'll never git. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush ; now-I-tell-you.” 


«“ Well, so it is Jonathan, but raly we'd better | 


wait a lcetle. I ha’nt got my sheetin’ bleached, 


nur my diaper wove ; and my kiverlids are in the 


loom yet. Besides I have got four bed kivers to 
quilt, and a bed tick ter inake up, bolsters, pillows, 
andall I can’t git ready under three months, at 
any rate. Let's see—its June—July—August— 
September. ‘That'll bring the wedin’ intu the sea- 
son o’ fruit and we can have things nicer without 
so much expense.” 

“ That's good arguin, Sal, but you see, harvest 


is comin’, and mother’s gittin’ old, and can’t du } 


the work for the hands, through the hot weather.— 
Now if we cud git married about the fust o’ July, 
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You've either gut to | 


“ That’s true, Jonathan. "Tis tu bad for ye’r 
good old mother tu hafta du so mach work.— 
Mebbe I kin git ready by July—I kin leave the 
soin’ and sister Su’ll help me with the weavin’ and 
quiltin’.” 

“ How many cows do you milk this summer ?” 

* Why, we've two ’ut gives milk, and two heif- 
ers that'll come in July. Likely it'll be some 
trouble to break them to milkin’. But you under- 
stand sich things, and I heard you say, you like 
ter feed calves.” 

“And Sal, I’ve got a pair o’ the new kind er 
chickens, as big as turkeys, an’ I'll lay a dollar 
there’s no nicer sheep in the state ’n mine.” 

* Mother says, I’ve got all I need, but a wife, 
an’ she says she’d ruther hev yu’n any other gal 
she knows ; and ye know I'd like ter marry tu 
please mother, as well as myself.” 

** Now one word for all—Sal, is it a bargain !” 

* Well Jonathan, I don’t see as I kin du any 
better. Besides your mother needs my help more’n 
my mother dus, who has two gals besides me.— 
So I think we'll fix it for the fust of July.” 

* That’s right, Sal ; and won't we have a glo- 
rious Independence ?” 

* Well, we wall, Jonathan.” 

—oi @ Gao — 
THE CAMBRIDGE LEATHER DRESSER. 

For many years, and for many times in a year, 
I have passed by the shop of a diligent, industrious 
mechanic, whom I have often seen busy at his 
? 














trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His in. 
dustry and steadiness have been successful, and he 
has gained a competency. 
wisely devoted to his trade. 


But he etill remains 
During the day you 
may see him at his work, or chatting with his 
neighbors. At night he sits down in his little par. 
lor, by his quiet fire side, and enjoys the company 
of his friends. And he has the most extraordinary 
collection of friends ‘hat any man in New England 
can boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from 
Boston, and talks with him about Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Washington Irving comes from New- 
York, and tells him of the wars of Grenada, and 
the adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the legend 
_of the Sleepy Hollow, or the tale of the Broken 
| Heart. George Bancroft, sits down with him, and 
; points out on the map the colonies and settlements 
| of America, their circumstances and fates, and 
| gives the early history of liberty. Jared Sparks 
comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him 
} the letters of Washington, and makes his heart 
| 

} 














glow with heroic deeds of that godlike man for the 

cause of his country. Or Alston, the great pain- 
| ter, steps in and tells him a story—and nobody tells 
a story so well or repeats to him lines of poetry.— 
, Bryant comes with his sweet wood-notes, which 
he learned among the green hills of Berkshire.— 
And Richard H. Dana, father and son, come, the 





one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the oth- 
er to speak of his (wo years before the mast. Or 
if this mechanic is in a speculative mood, Profes- 
sor Llitehcock comes to talk to him of all the 
| changes that have befallen the soil of Massachu. 
| setts, since the flood or before—or Professor Espy 
; 


tries to predict a storm. Nor is his acquaintance 


| confined to his own country. 


In his grave hours 
| he sends for Sir John Herschel from across the 
ovean, and he comes and discourses eloquently up- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that are poured upon our sight by the glories of a 
starry night. Nor is it across the stormy ocean 
of the blue wave alone that his friends come to 
visit him ; but across the darker and wider occan 
of time, come the wise and the good, the eloquent 
and witty, and sit down by his table, and dis. 
course with him as long as he wishes to listen. 

That eloquent blind old man of Scio, with beard 
descending to his girdle, still blind, but still elo. 
quent, sits down with him ; and, as he sang almost 
three thousand years ago among the Grecian Isles 
sings the war of ‘Troy, or the wanderings of the 
sage Ulysses. ‘The poet of the human heart comes 
from the banks of the Avon, and the poet of Para. 
dise from his small garden house in Westminister ; 
Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from 
his dwelling by the ‘Tweed ; and, any time these 
three years past, may have been seen by his fireside, 
a man who ought to have been a hero with school- 
boys, for no one ever felt so for them ; a man whom 
so many of your neighbors in Boston lately strove 
in vain to see—Charles Dickens. In the midst of 
such friends, our friend the leather dresser lives a 
happy and respected life, not less respected, and 
far more happy, than if an uneasy ambition had 
made hin a Representative in Congress, or a Gov. 
ernor of a State ; and the more respected and hap. 
py, that he disdains not to labor in an honorable 
calling. 

My young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many 
who hear me know as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, 
of Cambridgeport, and many kave seen bis choice 
and beautiful library. Bat I suppose there is no 
one here who knows a neighbor of his, who had in 
his early years the same advantages, but he did 
not improve them—who never guined this love of 
reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of 
living this happy and desirable life, wastes his eve- 
nings in low company, or tavern, or dozes them 
away by his own fire. Which of these lives will 
you live? They are both before you.—Geo. B. 
Emerson, 

——° FED § Geto — 
BENEFITS OF MINERAL WATER. 

Ar the Theatre of the Varieties there is an ac. 
tress, one of the best in Paris, who has the misfor- 
tune to be exccedingly, deplorably thin—we might 
almost say, scrawney. A few months ago she 
heard of a doctor who it was said had succeeded 
in manufacturing a mineral water which had the 
power of making people grow fut. She went to 
him instanter. ‘ Doctor,” said she, “ what must 
I do to get fat?” “ Take my waters.” “ And I 
shall get fat?” “ Immediately.” The thin ac. 
tress plunged intothe doctor's baths and drank 
the water early and late. ‘Three months passed 
away; but she grew no fatter. At last, she call. 
ed the doctor and said: Doctor, I don’t grow fat.” 
** Wait a little while,” replied the doctor. Will 
it be long ?” Fifteen days at the farthest. You 
see that big fat woman walking in the garden? 
When = first came here she was perhaps thianer 
than you.” ‘“ What! I may hope.” “ Fifteen 
days at most,” said the doctor. ‘Two more months 
passed; the actress grew thinner and thinner. 
One day as she was taking her warm mineral 4 
bath, she heard a dispute going on in the pat 
room next to her own. “ Decidedly, doctor,” 6 
said the big fat woman above introduced—* de. 

cidedly, doctor,” I don’t get a bit thinner.” “ Have 
a 
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patience, Madame,” said the doctor, “ you see 
that very thin lady who sometimes walks in the 
garden ?” “ Yes.” Well, she is an actress 
from the Varieties, whose excessive fat forced her 
to absent herself from the stage ; she came to me, 
you see the result. Before fifteen days I promise 
you shall be thinner than she is.” At these words 
the thin actress rose from her bath, dressed her- 
self, and with a heart divided by grief and indig- 
nation, silently left the house, hoping, however to 
keep her misfortunes a secret, but in Paris a se- 
cret is an impossibility, and somehow or other the 
story got out. 


ew 


— 5D Oto — 
LOST HIS LOCALITY. 

We were accosted last evening, says the editor 
of a Boston paper, by a gentlemanly looking man, 
evidently balancing a clever sized brick in his cas- 
tor: “I say, mis-mister, you be kind enough to 
tell me the way to Broadway.” “ No Broadway 
here, sir ; this is not New-York.” ‘ No! ah! ah! 
yes, that’s a fact. Well; I beg your pardon; 
your pardon; show me to—to Fourth street— 
Mil— Miller’s hotel.” “ Now you're in Philadel- 
phia, old boy. Wrong again.” “ Ha! ah! well 
I'm confused, that’s afact. Allright. Please 





— 





tell me whe—whether it’s left—left or right I take remarks, he was asked by the magistrate.— | 
“ That’s a street that hain’t “But didn’t you take the turnips found in your 


to Holiday street.” 
got this way yet. Perhaps you are thinking of | 
Baltimore.” “ Well, where the deuce am I, any- 
how!” We told him Boston. He jammed his 
fists into his pockets, after hitting his hat a swash, 
and stepped out, observing : ** Well, I’m if I 
follow this temperance caravan any longer!” 
— -45D ¢ Cato — 
PRIDE. 

Parpe emanates from a weak mind. You never 
see a man of strong intellect, proud and haughty. 
Just look about you. Who are most given to this 





folly? Not the intelligent and talented, but the | 
Some of the proudest ; 


weak minded and silly. 
men are those who have nothing to louvk back to 
but poverty and rags—whose parents, if they were 
now living, would pass them without being noticed. 
One of the haughtiest men we ever knew sprung 
from a poor fidler another from a dancing master, a 
third from a notorious villain. As we look at the 


young men in our cities, we find the most proud and | 


haughty of them are those who were born in the 
country. When they first left their homes, they 
had scarcely two shirts to their backs. 


an appearance as they did, when, with heavy shoes, | 
felt hats, and homespun jackets, they were first | 


brought from the country. Reader, are you proud ? 
— oD @ Cato — 
WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 

A man who had struggled with a malignant dis. 
ease, approached that crisis in its stage on which his 
life depended. Sleep, uninterrupted sleep, might 
ensure his recovory ; his anxious wife scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe, was sitting by his bed ; her servants, 
exhausted by constant watching, had all left her: 
it was past midnight; a door opened for air; she } 
heard in the stillness of the night, a window open 
below stairs, and soon a man with his face disguis- 
ed, entered the room. She instantly saw her hus- 
band’s danger. Anticipating the design of the un- 
welcome intruder, she pointed to her husband, and 
pressing her finger upon her lip to implore silence, 


y held out to the robber her purse and keys. ‘To her 


Now they | 
would scorn to speak to those who make as sorry | 


surprise, he took neither. 
fied or charmed by the courage of affection, cannot 
be known. He leit the room, and without robbing 
a house sanctified by such strength of affection he 


departed. 
— ID ¢ ato — 


A SENSIBLE PROPOSAL. 

A “tocar preacher,” who once said ‘“ he 
didn’t like church parsons because they were 
book larnt,” was recently conducting a relig- 
ious service, and on opening the Bible unfor. 
tunately stumbled upon a chapter almost full 
of hard proper names. He began to read them as 
if he was a perfect master of pronunciation.— 
Presently he came to a hard long name. He 
paused ; he attacked; he got into the middle of it, 
he went back and tried it again ; at last he tram- 
pled right over it, and then coolly said “ Let us 
turn, dear brothers and sisters, to an easicr chapter. 


— 3D @ Gato — 
SCORNING THE IDEA. 


A vacasonp looking fellow, 
wit nevertheless, as brought before the mag. 
istrate at Sourbridge, last week, on a charge 


of stealing turnips. After making some droll 


pocket?” Prisoner—‘* I, your worship? certainly 
} not. I went to sleep in the field among the turnips, 
and the three you found in my pocket grew in them 
' while I lay, the heat of my body causing them to 
shoot up faster than ordinary. [ steal turnips, 
your worship! I'd scorn the idea.” 


—° 50 Gao 


TRUTHS AND TRIFLES. 
Ir you would get a good start in the world, marry 
/ a widow with twelve children. 
Youne ladies who faint on being “ proposed to,” 


in their ears that you were only joking. 

To feed the land before it is hungry, to give it 
rest before it is weary, and to weed it before it be- 
comes foul, are the best evidences of farming. 

Roussea says: * The empire of woman is an 
empire of softness, of address, of complacency.— 


—— eee 


Her commands are caresses, her menaces are 
} tears.” 

Maraiates have their seasons. They are least 
numerons in winter, and most numerous after har- 
| vest in the December quarter; births and deaths, 
} on the contrary, are most numgrous in the winter 
; quarter ending in March, and least numerous in 
| the summer quarter ending September. 

Tue following query is put by a correspondent 
of the New York Gazette :—Is a lady riding on 
horseback on the left of a gentleman on the right 
’ 
} 


side?” The answer is thus given: “ It is sup- 


posed that when a lady gets on the side she wish- | 


es to be, she is on the righ? side.’ 





“IT can’? conceive,” 


; } 
: ) er * how it is that you manage; I am convinced 
{ 


t! “" you are not of a temper to spend more than 





taae mine, I could not afford to live at the rate 
“ My lord “ T have a 


** You amaze me, I never heard of it 


} you do.” »” said the other, 


} situation !” 
till now ; pray whatisit?” ‘Iam my own stew. 
ard.” 

A Plain spokon woman recently visited a mar- 





eee 


Se ata tatitiatntit ttn tetittit tated 


Whether he was terri- | 


with some } 


can be restored to consciousness by just whispering | 


said one nobleman to anoth- | 


your income; and yet though your estate is less | 





ried woman, and said to her, ** How do you contrive \ 
to amuse yourself?” 

“ Amuse,” said the other starting ; do you know 
that IT have house-work to do?” 

** Yes,” was the answer, I sce you have it to do, 
but as it is never done, I conclude you must have 








































some other way of passing away your time.” 

Ir is more difficult to make the eye lic than any 
| other organ we are possessed of. ‘To tell what a 
woman says, pay attention to her tongue. Ifyou 
would ascertain what she means, pay attention to 
To talk in opposition to the heart is one 


Oe 


ea 
Ls 


her eye. 


‘ of the easiest things in the world—to look this op- oe 
position, however, is more difficult than algebra.— 7 
| Again we say, never believe a girl hates you un. 1 





| til you ask her eyes. f 
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| STODDARD'S DIARY, OR FARMERS’ ALMANAC, 
{ FOR 1851. 

Tris Almanac is now ready forsale, and we shall be happy 
} to supply all those who wish to purchase at wholesale or 
Almanac can be had at WYN KOOP’S Book 
VAN GORDEN’S Book and 


, we tail. This 
} Store, Hudson; and J. H. 
Variety Hall, Catskill. 
{ No publication excepting the Bible is so universally circu- 
; lated, and he who can give a wise maxim, or discreet direction - 
in the pages of an Almanac, has probably more influence on oe 
| the character ofa people, than the writers of large volumes 
of philosophy and morality. In this view of the subject, Al- 
By the influence of Dr. 
Franklin's Almannes he moulded the minds of his country- 


manacs are very important works. 


men; his prudential maxims are more eflicient conductors of 
his fume than the lightning rod. Aud consequently the plan 
that our Merchants and Mechanics have adopted, of adver- 
tising in the pages of an Almanac must be a good one, as every 
family in the Ui 
pages they can see who has the cheapest and best goods, and } 


iion will have an Almannae, and there upon its 


what can be cheaper or more convenient than a register of 
) this kind. 


8 ¢ Cao — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


P. M. Milton, Conn. $3.00; P.M Sempronius, N.Y. $4,00; a 
A.D. Pawlins, N. ¥. 81,00; M.B. A. New Lebanon Centre, 
N. ¥. $1,0; P.M. Gorham, N. Y. $1.00; H.N. Red Bridge, 
N.Y. 81.00; P.M. Plymouth, N. Y. 34,00 ; es M. Eatonville, 
N.Y. 84,00; A. L. K. Lima. $5 00; Ast. P.M. Reed's Comers, : 
N.Y. 84,00; T. N. New-York. N Y. 22,00 ; 3.G.D.Con- ~¢ : 
cord, Vt. 85,00: FE. W. Rochester, N. Y. 81.00; R.C. Ron- } 

‘dout, N.Y. $4.00; E T. Jr. New Lebanon, N.Y. $2.00; 

S. H. Appling, N. Y. $1009; P.M. Milton, Conn. $1,00; 
Schoharie Court House, N. Y. $2 00; P. M. Adams 
i Centre, N. Y. $4.00; LP. D. Otto, N. ¥. 31,00; E.H. Tioga } 
Centre, N. Y. $5,00. Re 

-—o#2D @ Oxo — 
MARRIACES. 

Tn this city, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. 1. Darling, Mr. 

Edward Fulton, to Miss Mary L. Jessup, both of Hudson 








{ On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Dr Gosman, Mr. Seth Denn ; 
to Miss Mary Jane, daughter of Richaid Storm, Esq. both of 2 
Hudson. } 

By the same, on the 19th inst. Mr. Philip H. Dick to Miss 3 
Cornelia Miller, both of Germantown. } 
By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. Walter Best to Miss Jane 

Eliza Sh irp, bot h of Hudson, 
Ry the same, Mr. Andrew Whitbeck. «* c opake, to Miss | 
Charity Dinehart of Per » Van, Yates Co. Wa ; 
On the Mth inst. by “a Rev. Henry ee BY Mr. Peter F. 
} Bachman. of Norfolk, Ct. to Miss Sophia Ham, of Hudson. 4 
In Mellenviile, on the 12th inst. by the Rey. Mr. Himrod, 
Mr. Allen Harder to M ss June & hia C ium, 
On the 13th inst. by the Rev. TR. Van Zan, Mr. John J. 
Rest, of Clifton Park, to Miss Martha M. Dukin, of Kinder- 
) hook. 
in West Ghent. on the Ith inst. by the Rev. J.C. Vander- 

| voort, John Minderson, Esq. of Nassau, to Miss Eliza Smith, = § 

| of Ghent. 

— omid @ Osteo —— ; 
DEATHS. ? 


a 
- 






; 

} 

? 

In thi ie ome on the 20th inst. Sarah Jane. danghter of Wm. 
i H. riet BK. Terry, aged | yvearand 6 m onths, ri 
At a on the 12th inst. of dysentery, Sarmh, wife of , 
j the Lon. Juhu W. Edmonds, in the 50th year of her age. 
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parodnnnartancnnse APPAR IAAIA 
For the Rural Repository. 


TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 
BY A. DE LANO. 


Tuovon years have fluwn on rapid wing, 
Since last we met, 
Thoughts of that hour around my heart, 
Are lingering yet. 
Then future life to each seemed fair— 
Our path was strewed 
With flowers, nor deemed we it could prove 
A rugged road, 


Affectionate and faithful friends, 
We then could claim— 
Nor dreamed that we should ever find, 
Friendship a name. 


Enchanting Hope, with smiling face, 
A picture drew 
Of scenes of joy, and colored all 
With rainbow hue, 


But since we parted, we have viewed 
With other eyes, 

The fancied bliss, we hoped to find 
Beneath the skies, 


We've found that life’s a checkered scene, 
Of joy and sorrow— 

And learned that e’er our brightest hopes 
May fade to-morrow. 


Those friends of youth—where are they now ? 
Self-driven from home, 

From native land and friends beloved, 
Perchance some roam. 


Released from earth, some sweetly rest, 
In death’s embrace, 

And on yon church-yard’s sculptured stones, 
Their names you'll trace. 


And we must follow soon ; our suu 
Is fast declining— 
O let us learn life's ills to bear, 
Without repining. 
Maine, Village, N. Y. 1850. 
—°3529¢ Go — 


For the Rural Repository. 


ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER, 
BY M. Vv. 8. 
We knew the hour must come e’er long, 
When thou wouldst leave our band; 
And go to join the angel throng, 
In a fair and heavenly land. 
We felt that soon thou wouldst depart, 
And leave our hearts to mourn ; 
Thy little wildly throbbing heart, 
And daily fading form. 


All, told that death had set his seal, 
Upon thy pale fair brow ; 
That thy disease, nothing could heal, 
Thou, to the destroyers touch must bow. 
And thou hast gone—a vacant place 
Is found beside our heart h; 
And we mourn the loss ofa lovely face 
That forever is gone from earth. 


Bot we will not wish thee back again 
Thou didst suffer too—deeply here ; 

But with hearts resigned, let thee remain, 
In heaven with those as dear, 


Till all shall meet in that heavenly home 
Where thou loved one dost dwell; 
Father and Mother to thee shall come 
Sisters and Brothers, till then Ruthetta fare thee well. 
Hudson, Nov. 13, 1850. 
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For the Rural Repository. 
SPECTRES. 
BY L. D. s. 


Wuew boat a little child, the midnight ghosts 
And dismal spirits, with fancy's eye, Lsaw 

In grim attire their church-yard visits make— 
My little beart beat quick, fuin my eyes did close, 
And in lap maternal, I hid my head. 

But time sped on, and manly courage gave ; 

But the ghosts of murdered days and years, 
Came “ shivering down” and with finger lank, 

I saw 

The golden prize which once I might have won, 
And the laurels faded which might have decked 
My brow. 


Pointed through vestas of the past, 


In afier years, when very old, 
There gathered round the shades of broken vows, 
Once pledged in faith. I saw what dismal things 
My mothers tears. which once I heeded not, 
My siren locks of gray which in sorrow went 
** Down to the grave!” 
I heard most dreadful sounds! 
The widow's sigh, which once ne’er moved my heart, 
The orphan’s plaint, the beggar’s mouroful moan, 
In hideous concert rang. 1 turned aghast— 
These were the ghosts of earth. 


—-o-sBD ¢ Cito — 
Written for the Madison Family Visitor. 
THINK OF THE GRAVE. 

BY MRS. LUCY A. BROCKSBANK. 


Do the cares of life perplex thee, 
Do its ills annoy and vex thee ; 
Think of the grave. 
There, all mortal sorrows leave thee, 
There, no more may hatred gricve thee ; 
There, no more shall man deceive thee; 
Down in the grave. 


Doth grim poverty oppress thee— 
De its evils sore distress thee, 
Thiok of the grave, 
“ Six feet of earth” to thee is sure 
The rich can occupy no more 
Their gold can only sink them lower 
Down in the grave, 


Are thy heart's treasures centered here—~ 
~ On wealth, or fame, or kindred dear— 
Think of the grave, 
Is denth—the tyrant bribed by gold ? 
Is breath, like justice, bought and sold ? 
Or will fame grace the marble cold ? 
Down in the grave. 


Is thy young brow all wreathed with pride 
Dost thou all sacred things deride ? 

Think of the grave. 
Soon denth thy beauteous furm will bow, 
And blight the lily on thy brow, 
But thy proud spirit will not go 

Down in the grave. 


When thy life’s career is ended 

And thy latest breath expended, 
Think of the grave, 

Too late a Savior's love to win, 

Eternity will then begin, 

Too late, too late to turn from sin 
Down in the grave, 


— >353@ Geo — 
AN EPITAPH, 
BRYAN W. PROCTOR. 
He died, and left the world behind! 
His once wild heart is cold! 


His once keen eye is quell’d and blind! 
What more 7—His tale is told. 


He came, and baring his heaven-bright thought. 
He earn'd the base world’s ban ; 
And—having vainly lived and taught, 
Gave place to a meaner man! 
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«> To Persons out of Employment. 
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NEW PICTORIAL WORKS! 


DESIGNED FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


~~ O ~ 


JUST PUBLISHED ) BY R. SEARS. 


AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 128 Nassau-st. New-York. 


“_—o—oO 


AMERICAN GIFT ? BOOKS FOR 1851, 


~S ee 








Agents are Wanted to ome the following new and use- 
ful Works, (Retail Price, $2 50 per vol.) a new and complete 


PUOTORIAL HIST. OF CHINA & INDIA: 


; 
With a Deseriptive Account of those Covntries and their 
Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic history to 
the presenttime. In which the Editor has treated notonly of 
the Historical Events, but also of the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Domestic Hubits of the People of those 
immense Empires. 

The Embellishments will be about two hundred, and of the 
first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the inhabitants, 
regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, their mode of 
Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, &c. They are ac- } 
curate and each one has been made expressly for the Work. — $ 

The Volume will form a large octavo, containing between } 
five and six hundred pages, printed in the best style, and on 
good substantial white paper. It will be furnished to Agents, 
handsomely bound, in muslin gilt or leather, as the purchaser | 
may prefer, at a very liberal discount, when quantities of 
not less than twenty copies, to be ordered at one time, 

, 
{ 
{ 
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Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the U. States. 


Comprising the most striking and remarkable events ofthe { 
Revolution, The French War, the Tripolitan War, the Indian 
War, the Second War with Great Britain, and the Mexican 
War; with THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS! 

Or ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED.£3 } 








New Volume, October, 1850, 


— 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 27, “Commencing Oc. 19, 4850, ; 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 3 


Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. | 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original } 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing } 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable } 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty- ° 
seventh Volume of the Rurat Repository will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850, 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, tnrariably in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Ilth. 12th, !6th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
Qh, Vist, Wd, Vth, Vth, and 2th volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 27th volume, can have ns many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rate asthat vol- 
umg. All volumes not mentioned above will not be suldex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. ; 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! | 


Sty for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


do. 82,00, do. 66 do. 





‘ 
3 do. $3.00, do. 60 do. j 
8 do. $4,00, do. 50 do. ‘ 
11 do. §=85,00, do. 46 do. ; 
22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do, 45 do. ; 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. , 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. ; 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. t 


ir No subséription received for less than one yenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year } 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. { 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD, ; 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y 


Ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..0 


i The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained io one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
next Volume. © 

ir EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- © 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice ( 
ead receive Subscriptions. 


; 
) 
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